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ORBGLWABL SIRISLTCEwS:a A little sustenance was given him; he smiled}} me than to many, but I have no wish *o carry 
—-——-- ~~ —====== |/again and Jim caught the beautiful glance of|| away any of its recollections. Young as I am I 

RECOLLECTIONS coming life as it beamed even on him. am tired of its struggles. I -hope for a butterfly 


OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 
CHAP. XXVII. 


MARIA ALWYN AND HER MOTHER. 


And thou, sad sufferer under nameless ill, 
That yields not to the,touch of human skill, 
Improve the kind occasion, understand 

® A father’s frown, and kiss his chastening hand. 
To thee the day-spring, and the blaze of noon, 
The purple evening and resplendent moon, 
Shine not, or undesired and hated shine, 
Seen through the medium of a cloud like thine. 

Cowper. 

As I saw the face of my brother, on which 
death seemed to have stamped an instantaneous 
seal, and heard his nurse’s groans and lamenta- 
tions, and mamma’s piercing words of love, and 
the physician’s inquiring voice, it seemed to me 
as if some wild and fearful tragedy were enact- 
ing. Still I felt an awful testimony within me, 
which declared, “You have made this ruin— 
your words, which should have stilled the tempest, 
have given it force; you who call yourself the 
gentle and tender Christian, have held the torch 
and spread this ruin.” 

RandoJ]ph approached ; pale as death, he gazed 
silently for a moment on his fallen victim, and 
then with a suppressed voice said,— 

Would to God that society required not this sa- 
crifice! It isa fearful thing to go thus before 
one’s Maker and Judge. With a half unconscious 
shudder, he was then led away. 

Life was not extinct, but it fluttered almost to 
dissolution. Richard was borne home, and we 
followed——a sorrow-struck train. His nurse 
wrung her hands, and wept audibly; Bella the 
dumb woman met us with her wild howling ; and 
Jim looked anxious and subdued. 

Life struggled fearfully for a few days with the 
destroyer. Mamma by his bedside, and I lying 
on his pillow, watched his pallid face; it was in- 
deed like death; his silky hair was parted from 
his noble forehead, and his dark lashes lay on his 
marble cheek ; one could not see that he breath- 
ed; to my excited imagination, the fluttering 
pulse often seemed to stop, his hands fell nerve- 
less, and only now and then a quivering sigh 
stole from his breast. 

Slowly, at length, his eyes unclosed, and a 
faint smile, as they met our gaze, like the shadow 
of an infant’s dream, parted his lips. Oh my 
heart! I was faint with joy. Again came the 
blessed testimony of life and love; he whispered 
Mother! She bent over to his pale lips, clasped 
his clasping hand, laid her face on his pillow, and 
wept. It was a moment for the heart’s prayer. 
His old nurse, with upraised eyes and trembling 
hands stood by, and uttered her’s aloud. Jim 
looked on anxiously, for he was frightened by 


”s tears. 
“Bo live, | whispered to Jim, he has spoken 
an ed. 










Ki! said Jim, in a tone a little over a whisper, 
and snapping his fingers, dead aint gwying for 
catch maus Dick yet! 

So saying, he opened the door softly, slid down 
the bannisters, cut a few summersets through the 
yard, and proclaimed the good news to the peo. 
ple. Poor fellow! it was the first time he had 
voluntarily left his young master’s room. Night 
and day he and Richard’s old nurse had taken their 
stations there unbidden; when asleep a word 
aroused them, when waking they watched with 
active kindness. What Southern family has no; 
this testimony to give of some faithful dependant 
who thus creates a tie of gratitude ? 

Richard’s recovery was rapid, and the busy 
kindness devoted to a Southern @¢onvalescent 
was soon discernible. Custards and preserves, 
and the niceties of the season, decorated with 
bouquets of flowers, were sent by neighbors, 
while the colored people brought eggs in little bas- 
kets, with young poultry from their own stores. 
One old woman came to the door and.asked ‘just 
to look in.” 

His nurse brought her humble offering, and 
said with a curtsying apology— 

T ain’t raise but one chicken, year, but I 
fetch ’°em for my child’s soup. 

The first night thatI retired to my own apart- 
ment I threw myself upon my knees by the win- 
dow where the moonlight scene had been so ap. 
palling, and with a heart weighed low by grati- 
tude. The stars from their abodes of darkness, 
threw down their glimmering rays and lit my 
weeping eyes. I felt like one who had been res. 
cued from a precipice, and looked back with 
trembling on the chasm below. Did I feel that 
a great duty had been performed, and that noble 
approval which gives us strength to bear and 
wings to fly? No; escape was the only cause of 
triumph, and however men may vindicate duel. 
ling on grounds of expediency, will they not find 
this the predominant feeling when they survive ? 
Not the reward of bravery, not the elevating tes- 
timony of high moral courage, but a simple relief 
from some dark and oveyhanging necessity, is the 
best result of this horrid and unnatural violation 
of social peace. 

John returned with papa, and after the first 
strong emotions were over, laughter and jest 
echoed through our mansion; but Richard and 
I for a while dwelt on higher things. He had 
been too near the unknown abyss of a future 
world, not to feel a cast of solemnity over his 
soul. We reasoned together of sacred things,— 
of death and a judgment to come. 

It may be a vain speculation, he said to me, but 
I delight in anticipating the future state of disem- 
bodied spirits. What are your thoughts on this 
subject, Cornelia ? 

It is my favorite idea, I answered, to think that 
‘‘we shall all be changed” spiritually, as well as 





physically. The world has been more bright to 


transition, a change from this head-aching and 
heart-aching scene to a bright and Ged-sunned 
atmosphere. I love to think that when I have 
done weaving (faithfully) my earthly envelope, I 
shall spring from it gorgeous and beautiful, and 
flit away forgetful of the coarse chrysalis that falls 
as I ascend in joy to my heavenly Father’s spiri- 
tual kingdom. But one thing I must require in 
my flight, (and I pressed Richard’s hand to my 
cheek,) that brother-butterflies shall go with me. 

I would prefer annihilation, said Richard, to 
a forgetting of my individual self. The spirit 
must be able to look back, and compare and 
judge ; it must feel its growth, to be happy. Ac- 
cession in knowledge is the only test of spirituali- 
ty. I cannot imagine the supreme mind at rest ; 
it must be experimenting, creating still. 

Thus we discoursed tdgether or I read to him ; 
a soothing quiet stole over us, and the spirit of 
prayer was around us. 

This is the worth of sorrow. Before we suf- 
fer, words are said, but the spirit prays not it is 
mere form; but when affliction has struck the 
rock of our hearts, and its religious waters gush 
forth, we pray always; that is, a conscious pres- 
ence of civinity is within us, ander thorchts are 
prayers. 

But this holy influence is not felt by all, and 
wretched are those who having tasted these wa- 
ters, feel not that the Lord is gracious. While 
Richard was convalescent, a neighbor, a widow, 
lost her only child, a daughter. We were not in 
the habit of visiting her, but hearing that she was 
in distress, and without domestic friends, mamma 
commissioned me to go to her with such offers of 
service and sympathy as our own softened feel- 
ings dictated. In my own equestrian excuisions, 
I had seen Mrs. Alwyn riding about her fields, 
Her appearance was remarkable; tall, mascu- 
line in her proportions, with full, flashing, black 
eyes, she gave directions to her people not “witha 
low voice, that excellent thing in woman,” but in 
coarse tones of encouragement or vituperation. 
It was said that the love of guin and fear of her 
neighbors was all that restrained her from posi. 
tive cruelty. She arose at the dawn of day, and 
even used agricultural implements herself to sti. 
mulate hernegroes. She denied herself rest and 
relaxation, and spent a life of unmitigated toil, 
and for what? That she might educate and ac. 
complish her daughter; and Maria “grew like a 
living flower beneath her eye.” With her mo- 
ther’s commanding height, she possessed a wavy 
delicacy of figure; her mother’s dark and flash- 
ing eyes were, in her, softened by modest sensi- 
bility ; she touched with taste and skill the piano 
which her parent’s hard labor had e&rned, and 
around her apartments were hung in expensive 
frames, trophy after trophy of her conquests with 
the pencil. While Mrs. Alwyn reconnoitered the 
fields, a terror to idlers, or attended to the drudge. 








ry of the house, Maria lived secluded, her soft 
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hands embroidering tasteful attire, or her dark 
eyes dropping tears of sympathy over fictitious 
sorrow. It was sufficient happiness to her mo- 
ther, to glance at her white-robed daughter, as 
she sat apart like an idol in its shrine. Maria 
often expostulated with her, and wrought tasteful 
caps and kerchiefs, and playfully arrayed her 
mother in them, but with little effect. Mrs. Al- 
wyn strode about in her soiled and tattered dress, 
not hesitating, as occasion demanded, to test the 
strength of her hand on the ears and shoulders of 
some unhappy loiterer. I had met Maria at 
Church, and occasionally in my rambles, and had 
thought of knowing her further, as I heard de- 
tails of her situation and character, when I learned 
that she was suddenly withdrawn from this living 
and moving scene. I willingly hastened to her 
bereaved mother. 

I was ushered in by her frightened looking 
servant, with that light and solemn tread, which 
we see where death is. I was shocked to ob- 
serve the body of the deceased laid out on a table 
in the parlor, inorder to be near, asI learned af- 
terward, to her mother, that she might see her 
while she prepared the house for the funeral. 
A white shroud and sheet enwrapped the body, 
and there seemed to be a supernatural extent in 
the tall figure, as the pointed toes stuod up be. 
neath the thin covering. Over the beautiful eyes 
now but partially closed, lay pieces of metal. 
Was this indeed Maria, thus cold and pale as 
new-fallen snow ? 

Mrs. Alwyn sat where she could watch the 
corpse and gaze upon its countenance. She held 
a plate in her hand, and a towel, as if she had 
been wiping it. A stern coldness was mingled 
with her grief, and she rocked to and fro in her 
chair with the motion which sorrow loves. 

Ientered; she regarded me with a slight mo- 
tion of the head. I took her hand—it was pas- 
sive. I spoke, but there was no answer, and I 
sat down in silence. At length with a look in 
which distress and anger were strangely blend- 
ed, she said,— 

There she is, Miss Wilton ! see what it’s come 
to! a beautiful corpse she is! That girl ain’t 
done a thing to trouble her mother’s heart since 
she came into the world a stark baby, till now. 
Do you see them pictures ? (and she pointed with 
her soiled dark fingers from one to the other.) I 
have toiled night and day, I’ve worked like a nig- 
ger, and more than any nigger, I’ve been up ear- 
ly and abed late to get that girl a genteel educa- 
tion, and what has it all come to? Look at that 
piano—I put the hay into the loft with a pitchfork 
with my own hands to let the niggers have time 
to bring it here. Didn’t she sing sweetly? I 
worked my fingers most to the bone for them 
pictures and music, and what has it all come to? 
Just look at her and see. Where’s her voice 
now? What has it all come to? Was’nt she 
a pretty-faced girl, with her white hands, that I 
would’nt let so much as wash up a cup? Look at 
them now, stiffand still. (I turned and shudder- 
ed as I looked at Maria’s long strait arm as it lay 
in her shroud.) 

Miss Wilton, it don’t seem to me as if I can 
bear it, or as if I ought to. 

I ventured to suggest a reliance on a higher 
power who afflicts only in mercy, 

It tain’t no mercy, said she passionately. I 
wouldn’t treat adog so. If you hada garden full 








of seeds, and saw them come up, and blow out 








beautiful, and their stalks grow greener and big- 
ger every day, while you was watering them, do 
you think it would be merciful if any body was to 
come and tramp them all down, and pull up your 
pretty flowers by the root? There wasn’t a pret- 
tier flower in all creation than that, continued she, 
pointing to the lifeless form, and now see what 
she is. 

She was a lovely girl, said I, and you had rea- 
son to be proud of her. I have often observed 
her tall graceful figure as she came into Church. 
I am glad to hear that she was kind and dutiful ; 
that, at least, must comfort you. 

Tain’t no comfort, said Mrs. Alwyn bitterly. 
If she had been cross and ugly, she might have 
gone and weleome. What is the use of having a 
person about you that ain’t pleasant? But Pll 
tell you what is a mortal hard case; to have 
something taken away that was the delight of 
yoar eyes; one who used to be the first object 
you loved to look at in the morning, and the last 
at night. Inthe morning when I came from the 
field, I used to go to her bed-room and wake her, 
How pretty she was on her pillow, with one cheek 
all red like a rose where she had laid on it, and 
the other like a lily ! and when I said Maria, how 
she rubbed her eyes like a child, and half pouted 
and half smiled, as I waked her. Where is the 
rosy cheek now ? 

My heart thrilled as I saw its very paleness. 

And then, continued her mother, she sat so 
lady-like at table, as if she had been born and bred 
genteel; her frocks like snow, and her cambric 
handkerchiefs in herlap. At night I used to go 
in and tuck up her bed; she was always at her 
books, or her work, or reading her bible, or on 
her knees at'prayer, for she was a pious child. 

You must at least be grateful that her mind 
was so pure, and pious, and prepared for death, 
said I. 

Grateful! replied she angrily. What good 
will itdo me? I shall be none the better for her 
hymns and her prayers. If she had staid, I could 
have heard her sweet voice. Now, I’ve worked 
my fingers to the bone just for that dead body. 1 
can’t bear it, and that’s an end ofthe matter. I 
don’t think it’s fair that she should die. Well, I 
must go to work and bury her, muttered she in a 
lower tone, and retiring into the next apartment 
where she could still glance at her lifeless child. 

I stood awhile and meditated on the early dead. 
Her image came before me as I had often seen 
her enter Church, dressed with exquisite care and 
a reference to the changing shades of fashion. 
Her head had a gentle bend or wave from a con- 
sciousness of her height, which, as she did not 
stoop, was rather graceful, while her cheek, usual- 
ly pale, was lit up by the thought of public obser- 
vation. She often rested an ungloved hand on 
the side of the pew, which, as it was delicately 
white and glittering with jewels, I sometimes 
thought was for display; but her modest eyes 
seemed to deny it, and her voice rising in rich 
and earnest tones in the hymns and chants, and 
her air of devotion in prayer, showed an engaged- 
ness that comported not with vanity. 

Now I saw her stretched on her hard resting 
place, death giving that supernatural length to 
her tall form; those glazed eyes thet were so 
lately lit up with intellectual glory, but partially 
closed by the heavy metal on the starting lids; 
those feet which had trod the aisles with light and 





graceful movement, stiff and prominent under the 











white death-clothing; that fair hand whose 
sparkling gems had glittered to the observer, daz- 
zling in whiteness still, but with the unrosy pale- 
ness of the grave. 

Her wretched mother’s unbelief saddened stili 
more this painful picture. Could she have look- 
ed on her with Christian trust, and fancied that 
spirit translated to the garden of heaven where 
blight and frost and tear-dews fall not; could she 
have fancied her upward-soaring, and retained 
buta fold of her garment to aid her own flight, 
how would her cold heart have felt the change! 
But alas, the grave was to her the end of all this 
sweetness and truth; faith stood not by that 
grave with patient eye and folded wing ready to 
spread at God’s command either over the path of 
earthly duty or spiritual joy. 

But grief will be busy. The miserable mother 
decorated the cold corpse with all that custom 
and fashion demand; the finest cambric en- 
shrouded it, the sheerest muslin lay on that pale 
forehead, the coffin glittered with funeral orna- 
ments, ceremony lingered in the well-ordered 
procession, and in a few months a pompous monu- 
ment proclaimed to the world the death and the 
virtues of Maria Alwyn. 

This picture (literally true,) isa startling re- 
presentation of an irreligious, uncultivated mind ; 
but are there not many who secretly carry out 
these sacrilegious feelings, when God lays their 
earthly blessings in the dust ? 


(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING EXTRACTS 


From ‘THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW,’ 
A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS, 
By Rev. Orville Dewey. 
THE OLD WORLD. 

The Old World !—my childhood’s dream— 
my boyhood’s wonder—my youth’s study—L 
have read of the wars of grim old kings and 
barons, as if they were the wars of titans and 
giants—but now it is reality; for I see the 
very soil they trod. They come again over 
those hills aad mountains—they fight again— 
they bleed, they die, they vanish from the 
earth. Yet other crowds come—the strug- 
gling generations pass before me ; and anti- 
quity is a presence and a power. It is a “lo- 
cal habitation.” Its clouded tabernacle is 
peopled with life. Who says that the earth 
is cold and dead? It is written all over—its 
whole broad surface, every travelled path, 
every wave of ocean—-with the story of hu- 
man affections. Warm, eager life—the life 
of breathing generations, is folded in its migh- 
ty bosom, and sleeps there, but is not dead! 
Oh! ‘world! world! what hast thou been 
through the long ages that have gone before 
us? Ay, what hast thou been? In this vast 
domain of old time before me, every human 
heart has been a world of living affections, 
every soul that has lived has taken the expe- 
rience of life, new and fresh, singly and alone, 
as if no other hand had ever felt it. Not in 
palaces only, but in the cottage, has the whole 
mighty problem of this wonderfnl humani 
been wrought out. Sighings, and te d 
rejoicings, birthday gladness, and bridal joy. 
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and clouding griefs, and death, have been in || 


every dwelling. Gay throags of youth have 
entered in, and funereal trains have come 
forth, at every door. Through millions of 
hearts on these very shores, has swept the 
whole mighty procession of human passions. 
How has it already lengthened out almost to 
eternity the brief expanse of time! 


MANNERS OF SERVANTS. 

One of the first things that strike the 
American stranger as he lands on the shores 
of the Old World, is the attention and defer- 
ence he recvives from those classes of the 
people whose business it is to minister to his 
comfort—from innkeepers, proprietors and 
drivers of coaches, waiters, porters, &c. ser- 
vants ofall descriptions—from those, in short, 
the breath of whose life is in the civility of 
their manners. It is a strong bond for civil 
behaviour doubtless, this necessity of getting 
a livelihood, and especially in countries where 
a livelihood is hard to come by: and it may 
cause civility to degenerate into servility ; still 
were it not to be wished that something of the 
manner at least could be learned in our coun- 
try? Not that any class among us should en- 
tertain a sense of its relation to any other 
class that would be degrading to it; the very 
contrary. ‘There is nothing that is more in- 
compatible with a just self-respect, than the 
manners of a churil. No man really respects 
himself who is guilty of discourtesy to others. 
The waiter who brings me my dinner, and 
stands behind my chair while I cat it, very 
commonly shows, in his frank and easy bear- 
ing, as much self-respect as I myself can feel. 
And the coachman who, when I ask him to 
give measeat on the box with him, touches 
his hat as he answers, seems to me a far more 
respectable person than the stage driver of 
our country, who often answers with a surly 
indifference, as if he did not care whether you 
sat there, or sat any where at all. Both the 
coachman and the waiter are looking to you 
for a gratuity, it is true, in payment for their 
attentions. But it is a fair compact, and de- 
grading to neither party. As for my part, ] 
am as willing to pay for civility, as for my 
dinner. One would like to buy not only his 
dinner, but some reasonable chance of digest- 
ing it; and that is hard to do when one has 
to digest slovenliness, negligence, and ill 
manners besides. 


ENGLISH WEALTH. 


[ shal! not undertake any minute descrip- 
tion of this estate and seat of Lord Grosvenor. 
But conceive ofa sort of township of land 
fifteen or twenty miles in circumference, un- 
der the most perfect cultivation, and laid out 
in the beautiful style of English country- 
grounds—broad lawns intersected by smooth 
roads and gravelled walks, with noble clumps 
and windiny belts, and majestic avenues of 
trees in every direction—the gardens and or- 
‘namental grounds alone employing sixty or 








eventy men the year round; conceive of an 
immense Gothic building of hammered free- 
stone in the centre of this domain, spreading 
four hundred and twenty-five fect—about 
twenty-six rods—in front; enter this build- 
ing and survey the magnificent apartments, 
some of them fifty feet long and thirty-five 
feet in height, with gilded ceilings and paint- 
ed windows, and filled with gorgeous furni- 
ture of every description; visit the chapel, 
large enough to accommodate a small congre- | 
gation, and where daily prayers are said, du- | 
ring the residence of the family; go to the | 
stable and outhouses—a little village by them- | 
selves; and then pass through the garden, 
filled with hothouses and conservatories, en- 
riched with rare plants, blooming with fiow- 
ers, and laden with fruits enough to supply a 
village ; and then take into the account, that 
this is but one of the seats of its wealthy own- 
er, and you may have some idea of the prince- 
ly state of Lord Grosvenor. 





From the moment that you set your foot on 
this magnificent domain, every thing reminds 
you that you have come within the fairy cir- 
cle of wealth and taste, elegance and luxury. 
You enter by a pretty Gothic lodge, two or 
three miles fromthe castle. You are borne 
on, upon asmooth and winding road, with 





not one pebble to jar your carriage wheel; 
the edge of it as accurately defined bv the 
bordering, smooth-shaven greensward, as if| 
the thing were done with scissors; a fine | 
belt of trees accompanying it on either side, | 
atthe distance of twenty or tinirty feet, and) 
only interrupted here and there, to open to 
you the view of an almost boundless lawn, 
covered with herds of cattle and deer. When 
[ was going through the garden, the immense 
quantity of fruit led me to ask the gardener 
who accompanied me, what was done with it; 
“for,” I said, “you cannot possibly cat it at 
the castle ; do you sell it, then?’ The man 
drew himself up, and said, “Oh! no, sir, no- 
thing is sold from this garden.” “Well, then,” 
I said, “what is done withit!” “It is sent in 
presents to my lord’s tenants,” was the reply. 
A very pleasant way doubtless, for my lord to 
make himselfagreeable to his tenants! There 
must be something good and grateful ina re- 
‘ation that leads to acts of kindness like this. 
And the corresponding deference and grati- 
tude ofthe tenantry may doubtless, in a cer- 
tain state of society, have their uses, and pro- 
prieties, and beauties. But is there no dan- 








ger of servility on the one hand or of tyranny | 
on the other? And donot fixed conditions | 
like these of lord and tenant necessarily tend | 
to prevent, in the lower classes, the fair ex- 
pansion of character? I certainly do not be- 
lieve in the expediency of such a state of so- 
cial relations; and yet, when I have seen 
those in our country—they are not the many 
—whom fee simple and freedom have taught 
to respect nothing but their own importance, 
I have thought it had been better fos them to 
have been tenants of an English landlord. If 
men will not reverence any thing higher, then 
let them reverence a Lord Grosvenor ! 


| 


| 





THE MENAI BRIDGE. 

Who could ever have thought of calling a 
bridge sublime? And yet this is actually the 
impression made by the Menai Bridge. It is 
very different, to be sure, from the sublimity 
of castles or cathedrals; it never, perhaps, 
can have the sublime of association—a bat- 
tle, indeed, might give it; but this structure 
has a grandeur of itgown. It bestrides an 
arm of the sea—connecting Anglesea with 
the mainland. It is a hundred ‘feet from the 
water. The part suspended is 550 feet in 
length. The arches and towers are masses 
of masonry as stupendous as the Roman aque- 
ducts. 

The sole material of the part suspended is 
iron. As I approached it—it was towards 
evening—I could see nothing but the towers. 
And when you distinguish the fine delicate 
tracery of the iron chains and supporters, it 
seems as if it were nothing but gauze or cob- 
web, compared with the mighty masses of 
masonry on which it rests. The vehicles 
travelling over it look as if they were suspen- 
ded inthe air. I went down to the shore be- 
low, and as I looked up, it seemed tospan a 
whole third part ofthe heavens. A celebrat- 
ed lady, (since dead,*) in speaking of this 
stupendous work, said that she first saw 1t 
from the Isle of Anglesea, so that it was re- 
lieved against the lofty mountains of North 
Wales; and she added ina strain of eloquent 
and poetical comparison familiar to her, that 
“Snowdon seemed to her a fit back-ground for 
the Menai Bridge.” 

BEGGARY IN DUBLIN. 

Dublin is, indeed, a fine city, and filled 
with noble mansions and showy equipages ; 
but alas! all is marred by this dismal looking 
population ; full half that I meet in the streets, 
very shabbily dressed; many in rags; the 
boys would collect in America, and the very 
dogs would bark, at spectacles that pass me 
every moment; men and women on every 


side begging ; women with children in their — 


arms imploring charity for God’s sake; yes, 
innocent childhood is here involved inthe 
common mass of misery, and that is the hard- 
est of it to the spectator. Indeed, I have sel- 
dom seen any thing more striking or touching 
than a child, sleeping in its mother’s arms 
amid all this surrounding turmoil and distress. 
It is actually picturesque, if one may say so: 
the image of repose amid noise and turbu- 
lence; innocence amid vice and wretched- 
ness; unconscious ease on the bosom of suf- 
fering ; helplessness imploring even more pa- 


| thetically than the wan and haggard features 








ot maternal solicitude. No doubt, there isa 
good deal of acting in this system of beggary. 
For instance, | saw a little girl last evening, 
seated on the curbstone of the sidewalk, and 
holding.in her arms a sleeping infant—but 
holding a candle at the same time so as to ex- 
hibit the infant to the best advantage. This 
is going on the stage pretty early. 





* Mrs. Hemans. 
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NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 


New- York, June 20. 


After a drive about the city, in which I 
glanced at the battery, the churches, the pub- 
lic squares, the new university, which stands 
@ conspicuous monument of improved taste 
in building, and the wide avenues opening on 
every side with a noble prophecy of this im- 
mensely spreading metropolis, I began to sin- 
gle out particular objects. St.John’s Square 
belongs to the private residences that encircle 
it, the occupants of which keep keys of the 
gates. At this season of the year the foliage 
is deep and beautiful. The ground in which 
the victims of yellow-fever were interred in 
the deadly seasons, has been rescued from 
the encroachments of the increasing popula- 
tion, and reserved as a public square. How 
few think, as they tread this spot with light 
footsteps and hearts, of the once suffering 
sleepers that rest below. 

Near Manhattanville, seven miles from the 
city, isthe New-York Lunatic Asylum. Dr. 
Francis, an eminent physician of this city, in 
a published letter onthe subject, says that | 
this institution is a proud trophy of Mr. Eddy’s | 
laudable perseverance, and therefore I look- 
ed with earnestness and interest on the plain 
portrait of Mr. Eddy in the common parlour 
of the building. And a “proud trophy” it 
was to adjust medical treatment and Christian | 

kindness to the neglected and mistaken wants. 








of lunacy! Indeed when we remember the 
brutal and unphilosophical treatment of those | 
poor sufferers in a former period, it was like | 
saying to darkness “let there be light! and 
there was light. The sufferers felt it in the 
amelioration of their wild and restless pain, 
and their friends feel it with hearts of thank- 
fulness as they rely on a new and judicious 
philanthropy. 

There are two hundred and fifty lunatics in | 
the establishment. A salutary law allows 
none of them to be seen by strangers except} 
when introduced by the attending physician. | 
In all the cases I have seen, the physician is 
welcomed asa friend. I found in their apart- 
ments every resource of which their situation | 
will admit ; in one was a piano, in the hall a} 
billiard table, balanced seats, battledoors, &c. 
They ride and walk statedly. About eighty 
attend religious service on Sunday, and those 
who wish dance to musical instruments on 
Thursday afternoons. The superintendant 
informed me that many of them looked for- 
ward with greatinterest to the dance, ar- 
range their dresses, &c. I was startled at 
first by such a singular combination of ideas, 
but on reflecting, ] saw its admirable philoso- 
phy in obtaining for them voluntary exercise. 
From the cupola, I had my fifst view of the 
tar-famed Hudson, or North River. 

I visited also Bellevue Hospital, which is 
supported by the city. There are now twen- 
ty-two hundred occupants! It is said that 
emigrants on landing inquire for this institu- 
tion! ‘There is a wonderful air of neatness 


‘ 





over this crowded scene. I could scarcely 
believe it with such a mass. The old women 
looked as if they had been scrubbed with soap 
and sand as wellas the floors which were as 
white as those of a Philadelphian. Bouquets 
of clover and dandelion were placed on the 
stoves by the side of many of those old crones. 
When I returned to the city and saw some of 
the wretches about the streets, I thought a 
change from such filth to the stripping and 
washing and clean clothing of Bellevue, might 
nearly kill some of them. 

Every American traveller will pause with 
pleasure at the Academy of Design. It is well 
before or after visiting the picturesque scenes 
of our country, to know what hands are to 
immortalize them, perpetuating their beau- 
ties and wonders. We lingered till twilight 
in the hall, and were about departing, when 
it was lit up by a magic touch with gas so in- 
stantaneously, that I could scarcely realize it. 
The light was clear and beautiful as day. 

We were of course attracted by the pro- 
ductions of our young fellow-townsman G. W. 
Flagg. I could not help recalling the time, 
some years since, when [ had seen a speci- 
men of his painting handed about a drawing 
room in Charleston, while the little artist sat 
blushing but conscious of his own powers. 

Hubert and Arthur is a wonderful realiza- 
tion of Shakspeare’s description. The ex- 
pression of grief and doubt in Hubert as the 
young Arthur kneels in pleading sorrow be- 
fore hin: would seem to have been the result 
of the experience of years, rather than the 
short observation of youth. The Savoyard 
Musician is spirited. 

Chess is a fine personation of a perplexed 
player. The contracted brow of the young 
man seems to bear the weight of a nation 
upon it. His fair opponent does not satisfy 
me; she is too stiff. As far as my recollec- 
tion serves me, young ladies decide quickly, 
and then throw themselves into an easy atti- 
tude even in critical states of the game. Our 
Southern party could hardly be induced to 
pass the negro girl who is handing refresh- 
ments to the chess-players, and who, perceiv- 
ing her young master in perplexity, is strain- 
ing her eyes to find out the cause. The 
sketch is perfect; and reminded us of many 
a sable friend at home whose prayers, we 
know, are often raised for us on our distant 
way! 

The Nun is to me the leasi attractive of 
Flagg’s pictures. It wants the spiritual grace 
which is associated with our imagination of 
those God-dedicated beings; but the Match 
Girl is exquisite ; the subdued look of pover- 
ty which seems to be speculating on its next 
resource is very touching; ragged and hun- 
gry, the grace of youth bursts through the 
whole. 

Those who wish a more extended account 
of the exhibition will find one in several con- 


a spirited and intelligent hand. 


only long enough to take in the general con- 
ception. When] left it I felt as if I had tast- 
ed only one sip of a delicious goblet. I shall 
bear about in my memory the great outline 
until I return in the fall to another survey. 

I find the insubordination of the poorer clas- 
ses a theme of constant discussion. One cir- 
cumstance may serve to illustrate the state of 
things inthat respect. When riding through 
Broadway witli a friend, in her private car- 
riage, I observed that a ragged boy had jumped 
on behind. I called her attention, and asked 
her why she did not order him off? 

“I am afraid to,’’ was her answer ; the last. 
time I did so I was cursed through Broadway 
with the most revolting and opprobrious epi- 
thets; and a gentleman received the same 
treatment, who was with mea short time af- 
ter. 

Turning to the intruder, she said quite hum- 
bly, “Will you be kind enough to get off?’ 
and much to her surprise the boy consented. 
Is the advantage of emigration to compensate 
us for the vices and insubordination it is in- 
troducing? I hear complaints respecting 
servants wherever I go, and 1 think it must 
arise from their entire separation from their 
friends and relations. I have in vain looked 
among them to find relatives enjoying each 
other’s leisure, and sharing each other’s 
cares ; all are strangers to each other—in 
every kitchen is the isolated American girl, 
or stout Irish woman, or free negro. How 
different from the domestic establishments at 
the South, where the premises of every house 
show husband and wife, mother and children, 
brother and sister, or uncle and aunty, and 
where, when the day’s work is over, they 
group together, a common family ! 

Gowhannis, Long Island. 

lt was not without delight that [ left even 
the elegancies and refinements of the city for 
the natural attractions of this beautiful scene 
onthe bend of Gowhannis Bay. The house 
stands in a valley with an open view of the 
sea on one side, while on the other runs upa 
graceful hill surmounted by a summer house, 
which commands the picturesque country 
around. It is happiness from this elevation 
to gaze on the sun as it sinks behind the op- 
posite hill, throwing its parting glow overthe 
tranquil waters, or to watch the clouds fn the 
long twilight brig iten and brighten, and even 
die in glory. Now a boat rowed by young 
girls shoots out from the shore, and their mer- 
ry or sacred songs come sounding on the 
pebbly beach; now laughing voices are heard 
from the strawberry gatherers, wbo linger on 
the hill, picking the fruit betrayed by its ripe 
rosy hue, hanging in unstinted fulness from 
every stem and asking only to be gathered; 
then come deeper shadows on hill and ocean, 
and lights beam out from the many boats, 
whose white sails yet brighten the shaded 


thousand eyes in the distance, and rockets 


secutive numbers of the New-York Mirror "| waters, and the city shows forth its thousand 


I can scarcely dwell a moment on West's 


rise sweeping up on the sky till they sparkle 








Death on the Pale Horse, since one visit is 





and are gone ; and then ascends, too, the eve- 
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ning star, and the moon displays her young 
crescent, and we feel how impotent is man with 
his millions of hogsheads of whale oil, his tons 
of spermaceti, his oceans of tallow, and his 
countless pipes of gas struggling and flutter- 
ing to flame out atatouch. How he is no-|| and we went to it. 


thing, and less than nothing, compared to|| we found that our red-faced Irish coachman 
those planets walking silently the Western 


sky! 


Fishkill Landing, June 23. 


It was raining when we rose on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-first at five o’clock, and as 
ve rode through the streets of New-York to 
the steam-boat an hour later, they were as 
quiet as a village. I began to tremble for the 
pleasantness of our North River excursion as || Slippered foot tu motion in the airy waltz. 
I stepped over the dirty wharves, and entered || Nevertheless all was correct and graceful. 
the damp boat, and saw the crowds hurriedly 
and drippingly press on board. The last bell 
rang, the rain was suspended, and out came ||} mands the Hudson, and I am drinking in with 
the glorious sun! He scattered the clouds ||unsated gaze the varied attractions of the 
that had been so dense, and gave us that chas-|| landscape. Newburgh, a pretty village on 


tened light which is best for viewing scenery 


on the water. On darted The Champlain ; the 


city was passed; the Palisades came in sight, 
a range of rocks from twenty to five hundred 


feet in height, commencing between eight or 


ten miles from the city. On the opposite side 
were beautiful residences and picturesque 
openings. Thirty-three miles from New- 
York we saw the massy walls ofthe Sing 
Sing Prisen, and as we bounded away like 
birds, joyous and free, I sighed that man 
should thus blast and forfeit his higher desti- 
ny by sin. 
But man was soon forgotten in delicious 
nature. The Highlands came in sight with 
their blue crests, nearer and nearer, until I 
felt the majesty of their strength; and then 
from admiration came a lofty repose, a trust 
that he who ereates and rules nature will 
guard and love me; 1nd thus thinking, I was 
calm as a part of that great and beautiful 
whole. 
Anthony's Nose appeared, heaving its 
great mass against thesky. Inevercan re- 
member heights. The only idea I can give of 
its immense character is that a rose should be 
as big as a hogshead for Anthony’s Nose to 
smell of, and a pinch of snuff proportioned to its 
capacity would set all New-York sneezing. 
Then followed the usual rush to see the up- 
per Anthony’s Nose, or rather face, and all 
were crying where? where? there! there! 
higher! lower! above! below! 


Some saw a mouth, and some a nose, 
And some the outline of a chin.* 


I perceived nothing but a grey rock wth its 
green drapery, but I saw better things in that 
majestic scene ; not a bare outline, but it was 
as if God’s image were stamped on every lof- 
ty hill and lowly vale, and I bowed before his 
presence. 

The boat stopped at Newburgh, and we 
crossed the ferry to Fishkill Landing. Was 





* Some saw a hand, and some an arm, 
And some the waving of a gown. 


spot in mountain and valleyy river and sky. 
A wedding was on foot the next evening, 
On entering the carriage 


had entered into the spirit of the occasion, 
and decorated the horses’ heads and the win- 
dows of the carriage with white and red ro- 
ses. But there was nothing rural in our wed- 


June 26th. 
My window is over a bank which com- 


the opposite shore, slopes down on a gentle 
declivity to the river; cultivated hills are 
spread out beside it like a map; and the 
spires of the churches look through the light 
locust tree on the bank below me. White 
sails are flitting by on the calm stream, or the 
lordly steamboat, panting and puffing, moves 
by with its worldly freight. At every other 
point of view are mountains. The sun is 
struggling through clouds, breaking the mist 


foids roll up in grotesque figures, with the 
wooded green beneath, and the blue sky above 
in glorious contrast. It is beautiful ; but even 
while I gaze, some scene on our Southern ri- 
vers rises to my view with its majestic forests 
clad in their mingled green and grey, the 
mocking-bird’s song, the fragrant flower,— 
and I say involuntarily, that is beautiful too! 
THE FAIRY ISLE & THE LADY ARCHERS. 
All is not sublime here; soft rural attrac- 
tions are scattered in quiet nooks that need 
only to be sought. The Mattiawan Creek, 
running in from the river, goes bounding over 
rocks, and forms a series of fresh and sparkling 
waterfalls ; a little rivulet parts from it, and 
circling a grassy spot, meets the creek again 
and leaves in the centre, between waterfalls 
and rivulets,an emerald bank. The Fairy 
Isle! Step with meover this plank. The 
rush of the mimic torrents is heard on one 
side, the gurgling stream on the other; a rus- 
tic bridge peeps through the foliage, tall 
trees are over us, the soft grass below, aad 
laughing girls fresh and free, and springing 
as butterflies, with natural flowers in their 
hair, are leading the way. New view the 
Fairy Isle in another aspect; it is the practis- 
ing ground of the Ladies’ Archery Club; but 
you may not stand here; climb, if you can, 
one of these tall trees, for none but the favor- 
ed few can tread this enchanted ground. 








Lay of the Lasi Minstrel. 


I indeed a stranger? [I felt it not in the pres- 
sure of hospitable hands nor in the dower 
given by all gracious nature in this magic 


I 


green ; a shield is on the left wrist, and a 
three fingered glove on the right, hand; their 
bows, unwieldy to the unpractised arm, are 
gracefully poised as they move along. Ex- 
ercise colors their cheeks and lights up their 
eyes ; they are nature’s children; they were 
brought up on her bosom; their steps are 
elastic ; the colder form and motion of society 
are gone, the grace and softness remain. 

The following lines just shown me by a 
friend, will aid much in illustrating with taste 


which has gathered on their Sides, whose grey || 


ding; city luxuries were seen on every side, || and intelligence this enchanting scene. 
brilliant lamps, costly pyramids, iced fruits, 


and spiced cakes; no rustic fiddler sat in the 
pride of ignorance, but a full band from New- 
York with a harp accompaniment st the 


THE FAERIES’ SONG, 
Respectfully inscribed to the Archery Club. 
Haste ! come haste, to the Faery Isle, 
Deep in the Highland shades, 
Where Mattiawan’s clear waters smile 
Around its verdant glades. 
Where silvery-like the gleaming spray 
Kisses the deep green shores, 
There sings its sad and lingering lay, 
And onward, dashing pours. 


Haste! come haste to the Faery Isle, 
The wild-vines clamber high 

Over the tall old trees that pile 
Their foliage to the sky, 

And soft and sweet the asphodel 
Comes breathing in the gale, 

Like balmy odors famed to dwell 
In Cashmere’s fragrant vale. 


Haste! come haste to the Faery Isle, 

The golden sun sinks low, 
And cool and deep the shadows, while 

We draw the springy bow! 
Then woe to him whose efes shall see 

Us pvuise our swift winged dart, 
For quick as lightning’s flash shall flee 
_ That missile to his heart. 
only two Archery Clubs existing this 
sof the Atlantic, are the United Bowmen 
0 s hiladelphia, and the Ladies’ Club, called 
the Mohicans, (the old Indian name of the 
place) at Fishkill. The last has been in ope- 
ration a year. It would be well for our Sou- 
thern ladies to get up a branch. The great- 
est difficulty is in procuring suitable bows. 
The best maker ofthis article is said to be an 
Englishman at Philadelphia, where the whole 
apparatus can be procured. ‘The open lawns 
on our Southern plantations would be delight- 
ful archery fields. If such exercises were 
more common, they would call a brighter 
glow into the cheeks of our fair maidens. 

THE DOMESTIC SQUIRREL. 

A friend here has narrated to me a singu- 
lar circumstance for naturalists. She per. 
ceived from day to day, as her drawing-room 
was opened, nut-shells, and other little mat- 
ters, scattered about the room. The apart- 
ment’ was not in use, but after airing it a little 
while the door was locked daily. A?month 
passed away, and one day a member of the 
family saw in the same room a flying squirel, 
which was caught but permitted to go away 
again. Nothing more was thought about it 
until on opening a drawer in the same room 
some time after, a nest was found with young 










They come in uniform, their snowy dresses || squirrels. They were of course great péts, 
girdled with green sashes, and their white 
gypsey bonnets tied with nature’s appropriate 
color; their white quivers too are slung with 


but seemed to be cared for by some unseen 


agent. At length, when the family went one 








morning to carry their food, they were gone, 
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Their abandoned nest was made of shreds 
from the hearth-rug, paper from a pamphlet 
in the room, leaves and matter from the for- 
est. It was thought that the visitations of 
the squirrel were down the chimney, and that 
she had removed her offspring through the 
sameavenue. On the following season when 
the transaction was quite forgotten, the draw- 
ef being again opened, the old squirrel sprang 
out. Alas! a huge black cat, a family pet 
too, saw the movement, leaped forward, and 
the pretty little visiter’s head was decapitat- 
ed. 


MOONLIGHT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
I had not seen the moon, which has been 
o»scured through its present stage since its 
young crescent rose over Gowhannis Bay at 
Long Island, until last evening, It came 
over the mountains with an exaggerated glo- 
ry and size, treading their heights as if they 
were made for her queenly steps. In vain were 
gathered shadows and dark recesses arrayed 
against her ; her full and glittering splendor 
fell like a flood upon them, and mountain and 
valley, river and village, were kindled intoa 
mimic day. A sudden determination was 
made fur a boating party; shawls were 
wrapt about us and we hastened to a private 
Janding. It is not worth while to tell of shoes 
fastened in the mud, nor of romantic girls, 
sliding against their will down the slippery 
banks, nor of the fears and tremors in leaping 
from a ledge of rock to the boat. We were 
at last seated, the sound of the oars being 
broken only by laughter or a soft-voiee 
daughter of song. But I, the only one per 
whom the hand of time had even been Tai 
felt the seriousness of the scene, and thougl 
would not for worlds have checked the 1 
cent mirth around me, I could not without 
tearful eyes gaze on the sacred loveliness of 
that hour. I looked to the great and beauti- 
ful orb above me for companionship, and mj 
thoughts wandered afar. 


DENNING’S POINT, FISHKILL. 

Probably one of the most exquisite combina- 
tions of natural beauty is here, and it is 
heightened by the hand of taste. Gardens in 
luxurious bloom—choice hot-house plants— 
a lawn of velvet softness on one side the ri- 
ver, on the other, mountains so near as to look 
down upon the very roses of the garden—and 
then, the elegant arrangement within—books 
—music—and the mind’s lighter recreations. 

Can I leave all this, and give one word to 
the Mattiawan Cotton Factory, that restless, 
jarring world, where man “the clothes 
screen,” is in hiselement ? I could not help 
asking myself, as I listened to that eternal 
whirl, and saw so many human beings shut out 
from the air, from sunrise to sunset, if the 
growers of that cotton were not a little better 
off, so much does agriculture seem to me 
above manufactures. 

Every thing is neat in the building, and the 
village looks cheerful. At the wedding 
which I attended, the Factory children and 
men crowded to the door, where they had a 












glimpse of the fine people within. I went to 
look atthem; there was a perfectsea of faces, 
though the rain was pouring. How much did 
they enjoy our ice-creams ? 


WEST-POINT. 
June 28th. 

Had not my admiration been so long strain- 
ed by sights of beauty, I should have more 
words for this enrapturing scene. I have 
drawn my writing-table to the middle window 
at the back of the Hotel, the point of view 
that so many artists have attempted, (but oh 
how boldly!) with their best powers. - The 
sun has just rolled behind the mountains, and 
as I glance from my paper, every moment re- 
veals new shades and colors in the sky and 
river. 

There was on board the boat as we came 
here this morning a blind German harper, and 
a young girl who sings, They are supported 
by transient listeners, and have an air of de- 
cency, as if they gained at least enough for 
externals in this precarious way. As noone 
seemed disposed to ask them to sing, I slip- 
ped my douceur into the girl’s hand. She un- 
derstood it, and they began such sweet melo- 
dy that I felt halfashamed that such a trifle 
should be repaid by so much happiness as 
they gave me. Only think of the luxury of 
gliding on the Hudson to the sound of the 
harp! I, who love to give up to fancies when 
they will come, thought the hills moved more 
quickly to the Orpheus notes. It was better 
to look at them, by the way, than at the blind 
man’s face; his grimaces were horrible. How 
dear are these littie touches of poctry in the 
common walks of life! 

I shall have much more yet to say of West 
Point. 

(To be Continued.) 
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[In the Preface to a Selection from the Epistles of 
of Cicero in Latin, recently edited by M. L. Hurlbut, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, occurs the following masterly 
sketch of circumstances which confer a peculiar 
value on the work.] 

The unrivalled excellence of the Letters of 
Cicero has been long and generally acknow- 
ledged among scholars. They are, undoubt- 
edly, among the most valuable legacies be- 
queathed by classical antiquity to modern 
times. 

They are excellent in themselves—-consid- 
ered merely as literary exercises, as choice 
specimens of elegant latinity, as fine models 
for the aspirant after classical purity and 
grace, by which to form and cultivate his 
taste. In this point of view they can hardly 
be estimated too highly. 

But they derive additional importance from 
the time and circumstances, in which they 
were written. 

The period they embrace and illustrate, is 
one of the most critical and spirit-stirring, in 
ancient history at least. 

The jarring elements which composed the 
Roman Commonwealth, after centuries of 





mutual collision and conflict—now seeming, 
under the pressure of circumstances, to coa- 
lesce and assimilate, and now exploding with 
a violence that threatened the immediate dis- 
solution of the body politic—had at length 
reached that condition of mutual repulsion, 
where they could no longer be held together 
by the bonds of Jaw and order. The forms ot 
freedom had lost their vitality—corruption, 
venality, public profligacy and private turpi- 
tude, had undermined the foundations of the 
state, and the social edifice seemed tottering 
to its fall. The principles of popular rights 
had, indeed, never been clearly comprehend- 
ed or consistently practised at Rome. The 
revelation of man’s true nature had not been 
made to her sages and lawgivers; and of 
course the highest and most interesting rela- 
tions of man to man were dimly, if at all, per- 
ceived. Still, the spirit of freedom had been 
at work,—it had infused its life-giving energy 
into some of her institutions—and some of its 
noblest results had, from time to time, bright- 
ened the page of her history. But the pro- 
gress of time and events—the extension of 
her conquests, and especially the increase of 
predial and domestic slavery, had aggravated 
the inherent evils of her political system, and 
irtroduced an almost general corruption of 
manners. 


Little of the old Roman character remained 
besides an overbearing haughtiness of de- 
meanour, and an indomitable boldness, reck- 
less of all moral distinctions. Rome called 
fora master. Happy had she found one able 
and disposed to still the tempest of discord, 
and erect amidst the chaotic elements, a firm 
and stable dominion. But even this was de- 
nied her; and she whose iron despotism had 
ground the nations to dust, was destined to 
turn her bloody hand against herself, and 
avenge humanity for the outrages it had suf- 
fered. 

It was at this period that Cicero lived. 
When he first made his appearance on the 
theatre of public life, the effects of those vices 
in her polity above alluded to, were only be- 
ginning to develope themselves. The civil 
war between Marius and Sylla had indeed 
shaken the foundations of the republic, and 
givén fearful portent of what the future had in 
store for them. But the storm had.passed 
‘away; the forms of the constitution had been 
restored, and its principles might seem to have 
resumed their power. 

Under these circumstances, passionately 
devoted to his country and to the cause of 
freedom, conscious of high powers, and deep- 
ly imbued with “the last infirmity of noble 
minds,” he entered on his public career; a 
career that terminated only with his life. His 
sun went down in darkness and blood, amid 
the fury and outrage of civil strife; and with 
it was extinguished the last ray of Roman 
freedom. 

During the whole of this career he was in 
the habit of frequent and full epistolary inter- 
course with the principal men of the time, of 
all parties and all characters. To some of 
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them he was in the practice of pouring out his 
thoughts and feelings on all kinds of topics, 
as the passing events of the day suggested 
them, without reserve. 

Many of his Jetters—though not all—-are 
deeply tinged with the politics ofthe period— 
it could hardly be otherwise—and on this ac- 
count, perhaps, are somewhat less interesting 
to the general reader. But he was not a mere 
politician, or even statesman. He was an 
orator—facile princeps—a muralist and phi- 
losopher—a pure and high-minded patriot— 
aman of sterling integrity, and of a most 
generous and affectionate temper. 

When, in addition to all this, it is remem- 
bered, that in wit, in polite literature and in 
erudition, he was admitted on al] hands to be 
the first man of his age and country, it must 
be obvious that his familiar correspondence 
for so many years could hardly fail to be a 
treasure of no ordinary value. Such it un- 
questionably is. It gives us a clearer and 
more impressive view of the period in question 
than is to be obtained from any other source. 

We here see actions in their principles— 
effects in their causes. The true use and 
value of history, is the light it throws on hu- 
man nature—on nan ijn his individual and so- 
cial being. ‘The mere narrative of events, as 
they passed over, and checkered the face of 
the world, like the shadows of April clouds, 
can do little more than gratify an idle curiosi- 
ty. The true concern of man is with the spir- 
itofman. All else is but chaff, or shadow. 
And the more intimately any work introduces 
us to this central point of all true interest and 
sympathy, the stronger is its claim on our re- 
gard, and the more readily is that claim recog- 
nised. It is on this principle that biography 
is, generally, both more interesting and more 
valuable too, than history, as it has, for the 
most part, been written. The Letters of Ci- 
cero are history in its truest and best sense. 
They are history in its elements. 

There is hardly an event of his times which 
is not here presented us, and in the light too 
in which it was seen by a contemporary mind, 
inferior to none in its powers of accurate and 
impartial observation, and superior, perhaps, 
to any other, in felicity ofexpression. His let- 
ters are instinct with the spirit of life and reali- 
ty. They form, as is well known, the basis and 
substance of one of the most valuable histori- 
cal biographies in our language—Middletort's 
Life of Cicero. But their historical is not 
their only, nor, perhaps, their principal value, 

If delicate wit and well-bred raillery—if a 
style at once easy and vigorous—if fine 
thoughts expressed in the choicest language 
— if generous emotions and considerate kind- 
ness—if enthusiastic devotion to the cause of 
elegant letters, and an ardent and elevated 
patriotism, are qualities to command our re- 
gard, these Letters cannot fail to awaken a 
deep interest. 

* 7 ¥ * 


Cicero, too, as a writer, is remarkable for 
his distinctness. There are no dark and 
shadowy outlines about his thoughts. They 








are all clear and well defined in his own 
mind; and he expresses them in clear 
and unequivocal language. His style is 
transparent as crystal, and furnishes, there- 
fore, little of that debateable land where com- 
mentary lives and thrives. 





THE TUMF-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW, 
OR, A 
Journal of Reflections and Observations made on 
a Tour in Europe, 
BY THE REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, 
In two volumes. 


(For sale by J. P. Beile.) 


This is quite a unique among the ordinary 
books of travels. The author is much more ori- 
ginal and peculiar than the generality of writers, 
He dares to be as sentimental as Sterne, yet with. 
out in any way imitating Sterne, or degenerating 
intoaffectation or mawkishness. He gives us his 
imtpressions with all the sweet freshness and 
meek simplicity of a child, accompanying them, 
however, with the deep and wise reflections of an 
accomplished man. ‘The book, too, is conducted 
on quite a new and interesting plan. It is a per- 
petual, running comparison between civilized 
Europe and America. It is thus full of instruc- 
tion; for Mr. Dewey presents the very rare com- 
bination of an observing and discriminating eye, 
an ardent love for hisown country, and a calm- 
ness as philosophic and impartial, as if he velong- 
ed to Germany rather than America. Were we 
disposed to be critical, and hunt for imperfec- 
tions, we might suggest that there is now and 


then shown too much passion for mere fine wri-}] | 
ting—that the most obvious and trite reflections |} tie 


are put forth with as much solemnity, as those 
which are original and profound—and that the 
simplicity of the author occasionally becomes 
perhaps too simple; as for instance, where he says, 
‘I am not conversant with antiquities, but there 
seems to be evidence that Chester was anciently 
a Roman station. Indeed, I believe the philolo- 
gists derive the name of Chester from the Latin 
castra,acamp.” We are afraid, that unless the 
Quarterly Reviewers are captivated by the many 
excellencies and beauties of Mr. Dewey’s book, 
they will sejze hold of such passages to ridicule 
the unripe and hesitating erudition of American 
scholars. The above passage might have been 
properly indicted to a sister, or a son, but ought 
to have been modified before being presented to 
an educated public. Nevertheless, it is, on the 
whole, a delightful book—one of a thousand—we 
thank the author for it—his country owes him 
much for it—it cannot be too extensively read— 
it cannot remain long out of the hands of any 
lover of elegant, novel, and interesting literature. 
Its lofty and pure tone on religion and morals 
must impart a kindred fine enthusiasm ; it must 
teach us to feel and think rightly—in fact, it is an 
enviable peculiarity of all Dewey’s writings, like 
Channing’s, that they stir up depths of thought and 
feeling in the bosoms of their readers. Little do 
these writers care to bring men over to their own 
individual opinions on any subjects, simply for be. 
ing their ownopinions. They effect their whole 


wish and aim, if they induce us to think for our- 
selves, and to feel whatever we do feel, ‘with ear 
nestness, simplicity, and sincerity. 


FRANK, 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
(For sale by J. P. Beile.) 

Another of Mr. Harper’s blue and gold gems! 
The binding is worthy of the book, and the book 
worthy of the binding. It is now too late in the 
day to launch out in praise of Miss Edgeworth. 
She has taken her station among the fixed lumin- 
aries of English literature. If these few lines 
can attract the attention of any reader who is yet 
unsupplied with this elegant, instructive, aad tru- 
ly calssical® production, and inform him that it 
may be obtained for a mere trifle at Mr. Beile’s, 
it is all that could be well accomplished or desired. 


BY 


DEVEREUX. A TALE. 
In one volume. 
BY E. L. BULWER. 
(Far sale at Mr. Beile’s.) 

Devereux is the most unexceptionable of Mr. 
Bulwer’s earlier productions. Infact, we never 
could perceive in any of his writings a decidedly 
immoral tendency; certainly nothing so gross and 
offensive as may be found among some of the 
stundard and permitted family authors. The ut- 
most evil effect that has probably arisen from 
them, has been, t eathe a fantastic and affect- 
ed spirit into the ds of inexperienced youth. 
Compared with Byron, his faults are only the 
powder from a butterfly’s wings, contrasted with 
the lasting and envenomed sting of a wasp. 


THE STUDENT, 
A series of Papers, 
BY E. L. BULWER. 



















For sale at Mr. Beile’s. 

Mr. Bulwer is one of the most honorably ambi- 
jou: } and indefatigable writers of the day. He 
Seems to have determined on creating for himself 
a conspicuous name in the annals of literature. 
And well has he succeeded. His genius is as 
comprehensive and versatile as it is brilliant. Be- 
side his powers of living narrative, he is, to say 
the least, a correct, if not a fiery poet, a graphic 
tourist, an accomplished essayist, an enlightened 
politician, and a right-thinking philosopher. The 
papers before usare admirable. None can peruse 
them without benefit. We have long been atten- 
tive watchers of Mr. Bulwer’s fame, and have 
been delighted to see that as it rapidly rises, it 
works itself clear from original stains and ob- 
structions. The Student is itself an illustration 
of thishappy process. Mr. Bulwer must deeply 
enjoy his growing literary reputation. Few au- 
thors can look forward to so probably a brilliant 
decline of life. May his personal experience 
correspond to the enjoyment which he has exten. 
ded among his contemporaries! 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Subscribers to this periodical, who do not keep 
files of it, are particularly requested to send to 
Bureces & Honour, at 18 Broad-street, the follow. 
ing numbers, viz: 16, 17, 18, & 19. 

















Died, on the morning of the 12th inst. THOMAS 
YOUNG SIMONS, the youngest and beloved son of 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Buist. 

















Remittance from Augusta, $20, 
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ORLEGLWALB POBwPRe a THE WEST-POINT EAGLE. FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
On the death of Joun M. son of John M. Foster, Con- 
























































nearer mare SUGGESTED BY AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE, pr sel 

SOUTHERN . — , . sul to Laguira, aged 6 years, addressed to his mo- 

Tis Sabbath ; » 2B ney 
TO MY MOTHER. Merge: hemp a — feta, ther, by J. E. G. D., aged 10 years. 
Wild mountain, rock, and grove, the silence broods . 
Farewell to thee, my mother ! for a while Which nature loves. On the far-spreading green, The hands are clasp’d—the eyes are closed, 
I leave that spot; the dearest far on earth, The tread of martial feet is hushed, or light ; The heart has ceased to beat ; 
Where long I bask’d beneath thy loving smile, A serious grace chastens the soldier’s eye. And mute the lips, to mother’s ears 
And, yet untravell'd, seek another hearth. The clustered tents stand in still sunshine, white Have uttered words so sweet. 
Farewell to thee ; what though a friendly throng be ° eS ee ¥ a ey F Lemme You miss him from your knee at night, 
Of kindred ones move ever by my side, The sl na ia re ~~ yi h b ; i ag To join in evening prayer ; 
> S10 , ° . . 
And strangers greet me with warm words, that long And a = Brie pe ; le “ de. he at . way, You miss his footseps soft and light, 
Within my inmost spirit must abide ; ee eee His laugh so free from care. 
’ In rugged quietness Fort Putnam's wall 


Yet mourn not, mother, for your child 
Has join’d the angels’ throng ; 
The song there sung in his Maker’s praise, 


Ascends ; the Crow’s Nest pillows the high clouds. 


Yet doth my heart’s deep love, embracing all, 
Ranges of nearer hills heave up to heaven 


Kindle its fullest energies from one, 





As light, that while it far and wide doth fall, More fixed and clear, while to their wooded sides . 
Borrows its radiance from a distant sun. Green shrubs reposing cling. .A glittering light Is borne by the winds along. 
“ish Old thes deen, 0d Wak chk tether Cae | Crowns Kosciusko’s column, like his fame. , You've said farewell, but fur a time, 
Nor dcth my young heart feel its influence less And listen, on the rocks below soft fail And grace to you is given, 
. Than when in childhood’s bright, tho’ brief career eee ae et — De Bn Gat noe we sever here, 
I lived but on thy priceless tenderness ware Fae ys a, a +, . We'll meet again in heaven. 
x ‘ ut beno . New-Haven, June, 1836. 
; Companionship I sought not; for the spot se vag vm, ~~ eaglt prose on a weitenininn ; suntunatentatenenentinntimmeneetilie 
{ That owned thy presence was enough for me; ither he bends, with piniohs spread, and euts 
; Ienvied none, rob knew no happier lot, The azure sky ; 4nd now above the plain | ' ail = LISCWTDa.a 
Than thro’ the live-long day, to sit by thee : He wheelsyand now the rushing of his wing 
Seeking within the book’s Smiliar lace as ened cateering 0 "ey, the ilent tents. 4 LINES ‘BY AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 
; Some » baie ballad for thy Tistoning ear: ‘ oe owe ade my apick oe |] ~ ‘There is an‘ancient man who dwells 
; . ; glance aroun then with majestic sweep ; Without our parish bounds 
Or striving, with the pencil’s aid, to tfaeé He cleaves the air, and o’er the mountain’s crest © Revend thoaual / 
Thine image, till I deetn’d thé semblance’ lear. Fades his dark form. = ye nee ee ds 
And when thro’ childhaod’ s low and narrow gate F 4 Why com’st thou, noble bird? And ‘whensde’er our ph small bells 
I passed, and look’d gn life’sgontinued swell, To note if all is well with those who hail To-churck call merrily, 
Methought that o’er-iny Sutus@iiantold fate, Thee as their emblem ? * Leaning upon our churchyard gate 
Thy love, like net-work hung, f guard it well! Loyal youths! Cadets! : ‘This olf man ye may see. 


Look ye tothis; slight not the sacred sign ; t. 
” “He is a men of many thoughts, 




































































Few were the thorns I met with : for thy hand But when the eagle of your country comes, 
, Hath spar’d me, mother! all that it could spare, Flapping his bold wing on your listening ear, That long-have found their rest, 
And thine affection, like an wiih bs wand, Still may he find you thus, as on this morn; Racli in its-proper dwelling-place 
Gilded life’s needfu ath borders fair. A sabbath calmness resting on your souls, Sea a thin his breast. 
If sickness weigh’d upon ig ‘twas thy tone And strength, unboasting, in each God-nerved arm. Ct, a stately brow, 
Refresh’d my heartgis dew the thirsty flowers ;) C. G. A set and measuied mien— 
And when for a short period tligu hadst gone, West-Point, June, 1836. The sétisfi unmoving look 
The passing moments seem’d’almost like hours. ‘Of tiie whio much hath seen. 
And oh! yet more, when changes gad had com FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. And once, When ee Apter of souls, 
And spread a shadow o’er our household bands. REMEMBER ME. aici sea om or ae 7” 
When some had begn removed by death, and so Remember me at dawn of day, . Lingofed, and tyrone ’ 
eee Soe i arprlnediee sate: 1-4 0 tual ' Tint ancient man, in accents mild, 
Then in that sweeping off of all things dear, ae yore ene h ’ . Removed my shame away— 
I sank not ‘neath the stern decrees of fate, ith the sun te: golden light : Listen ! !”’ he said, “the minister 
But blest with thee, soon dried each gushing tear, he. _ war! — gleam Prepares to kneel and pray.” 
And felt that I was not quite desolate. pete y ett yA Se ame * hese lines of humble thankfulness 
And art thou not still dearer every hour ? Leaves of crimson and of gold. ry ’ Will never meet his eye ; ' 
Believe me, mother! never did I prize When the birds on lightsome wing - '* Unknown that old man means to live, 
One half so much thy strong affection’s power, In their simple measures sing ; om! And unremembered die. 
As now, when distance wide between us lies. When all around is full of glee— ; : ot Me a ow “a we — us: 
‘’ . ut when that hfe shall end, 
Thou art my thought by day, my dream by night, iy Gh. ages” ¥° Fain would I hail that reverend man 
I love the tones and faces most like thine, Whén the west is | glowing bright pds ae A Father and a Friend. 
And turn with ever-growing, new delight, With the sun’s expiring light— _ x 7 
To memory’s picture-world,so wholly mine. Atthe stilly twilight hour, : ‘3s , 
But when the future tempts me, how I shrink, bo . « re ie EASTER EVE: 
= = om Pre ao atrif <i And the night-globm gathers fast— A SONNET BY MR. ALFORD. 
neg utter mo Ges cup Se mee, When the morn her starry train en weeping by the tomb 
Whene'’er thou diest, I would die with thee ! Marsh als Bony azure pl wey Pessalbergini 2) igs na - armas 
And yet, God’s will be done! the wish was wrong ; Shining in her silvery light, Bowered with shrubs; the eve retained no trace 
Only this much thy child would humbly pray, Peerless goddess of the night— Of aught that day performed ; but the faint gloom. 
That life to thee may still be granted long, As then I fondly think on thee— Of dying day was spread upon the sky. 
And I be with thee, to its latest day. I pray thee still, remember me. The moon was broad and bright above the want, 
M. E. L. GULIELMUS. The distance sounded of a multitude, 
Camden, S. C. Charleston. . |] Music and shout and mingled revelry. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. At length came gleaming through the thicket shade 
MATTHEW, II. 6. MATTHEW II. 18. Helmet and casque, and a steel-armed band 
Wherein, O Bethlehem, doth thy greatness lie ? In Rama there was heard a wail of grief,— Watched round the sepulchre in solemn stand : 
In warlike host, proud tower, or palace high? Rachel, refusing solace or relief. The night-word passed, from man to man conveyed ; 
“No! a sweet babe’s first slumber I have seen, But Christian lands van show a sight more fair,— And I could see those women rise, and go 
“And hence the cities own me for their queen.” G. || A mourner,comfurted by thoughtand prayer. G. Under the dark trees, moving sad and slow. 











